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RELIGION AND WAR IN THE GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD 



SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 



Christianity arose in a distinctly martial environment. Pales- 
tine had been conquered by all the great world-powers of antiquity. 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Macedonia, and Rome had 
each in turn subjugated the Hebrew people, who time and again 
resorted to arms in the hope of throwing off the foreign yoke. In 
New Testament times the memory of the Maccabean uprising was 
still cherished by Jewish loyalists, and fresh outbursts of national 
enthusiasm, such as brought about the fall of Jerusalem in the year 
70 a.d. and the revolt of Barcochba under Hadrian, were always 
imminent. 

Christians outside Palestine were also surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of militarism. Alexander the Great, and his successors 
and their descendants, established throughout the East a mon- 
archical type of government maintained by force of arms. Even 
the free Greek cities, always jealous of their autonomy, were often 
compelled to defend their independence by fighting or to place 
themselves under the protection of some powerful neighboring 
prince. Likewise the Romans, notwithstanding their native repub- 
lican instincts, yielded to the pressure of the monarchical ideal and 
permitted their government to pass into the hands of an emperor 
whose supremacy depended upon the number of legions he could 
command. The early Christians soon found themselves located 
at various places about the Mediterranean, but everywhere the 
Roman soldier was in evidence and militarism was a dominant 
factor in daily life. To be sure, outside Palestine Christians were 
rarely if ever brought into immediate contact with actual military 
operations, but the life and thinking of their world was everywhere 
permeated with martial imagery and ideals. 

In that ancient world the only other phenomenon comparable 
in importance and general interest with that of war was religion. 
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Many religious heritages from antiquity were preserved in Graeco- 
Roman times, notwithstanding the deterioration which various 
national faiths inevitably suffered under the cosmopolitan condi- 
tions established by Alexander and perpetuated by the Romans. 
Although these earlier religions, with a few exceptions, soon lost 
much of their national character, they often maintained their hold 
upon the populace. In fact, when freed from national limitations 
the ancient cults frequently took on new life. They both extended 
their territory and added to their adherents as a result of the fusion 
of different peoples in the complex life of the new world. In this 
way Semitic cults, originally confined mainly to Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, invaded Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece, Italy, and Spain; 
Egyptian deities gained a footing all about the shores of the 
Mediterranean; the gods of Greece forsook their Hellenic isolation 
and became at home among the "barbarians"; deities from remote 
regions of Asia Minor, like Phrygia, Galatia, and Pontus, became 
widely known and revered; from distant Persia Mithraism spread 
throughout the Roman world and became for a time the chief 
religion in the empire; and finally Christianity, originally an 
obscure Palestinian cult, outdistanced its many rivals and obtained 
permanent official recognition at Rome. 

The special prominence of both militarism and religion in this 
ancient world at once suggests a study of the mutual relationship 
between these two phenomena. From this broader outlook we 
may ascertain more accurately the relative positions of the war- 
ideal and the religious ideal in those early days, and more particu- 
larly among the early Christians. It may also be of interest to 
note the solutions then proposed for the problem of war, which has 
continued to be one of the most baffling items of human experience 
in all ages. Three main questions are suggested: (i) To what extent 
did militarism seek and use religious sanctions ? (2) How far were 
the ideals and imagery of war employed by religion to give content 
or expression to its own life ? (3) What interpretation was placed 
upon war as an actual factor in human experience ? For the sake 
of definiteness the present discussion will not come down beyond 
the close of the New Testament period. 
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All wars are usually holy wars, from the belligerent's own 
point of view. When men deliberately hazard their lives in behalf 
of a cause they naturally believe they are doing God's service. 
Whether this loyalty is phrased in the conventional language of 
religion, or in the more secular terminology of patriotism, does not 
greatly matter. In either case the attitude is essentially the same, 
since the cause is automatically endowed with the highest and holi- 
est sanctions. This may not be the case with the mercenary or 
with the unwilling conscript, but as most wars are either national 
or party strifes each combatant affirms, and truly believes, that 
he is fighting on behalf of the deity; and the deity, in turn, is 
expected to insure victory. This prevalent feeling is ultimately 
an inheritance from primitive tribalism when political well-being 
was regarded as the special concern of a tutelary god whose highest 
attribute was physical force. 

In Graeco-Roman times this same disposition was widely prev- 
alent. The promoters of war sought diligently, and usually 
sincerely, to obtain the highest possible religious sanctions for all 
military activities. Alexander had set the example in the East. 
At the very outset he took elaborate pains to insure the divine 
favor for his military expedition against the Persians. 1 Before 
embarking on the voyage across the Hellespont he erected altars 
to Athena and Hercules. While crossing he sacrificed a bull to 
Poseidon and the Nereids, and poured a libation from a golden 
goblet into the sea. On disembarking he erected an altar to Zeus, 
as well as to Athena and Hercules. He then went to Ilium and 
performed further religious ceremonies to the Trojan Athena } 
depositing his own panoply as a votive offering in the temple in 
exchange for some consecrated relics of the Trojan War which were 
carried before him into battle. Throughout his career he retained 
a very deferential attitude toward religion, being "strictly ob- 
servant of his duty to the deity." 2 These statements may not 
always be true to actual fact, but they represent popular opinion 
from a comparatively early date and so attest the current belief 

1 See Airian Anabasis i. n. 2 Ibid. vii. 28. 
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of Hellenistic times that a brilliant military expedition has fitting 
religious accompaniments. 

A still more striking evidence of the desire to furnish militarism 
with religious sanctions is seen in the deification of the warrior- 
king. In this also Alexander was a model for Hellenistic thinking. 
According to Plutarch, 1 Alexander regarded himself as the agent of 
heaven chosen to mediate the blessings of civilization to the bar- 
barians. Several authorities speak of the current belief that he 
was descended from deity. Numerous oracles are reputed to have 
indicated this fact during his lifetime, and after his death he was 
almost immediately apotheosized. One of his most self-controlled 
biographers, Arrian, 2 concedes that an individual who was so pre- 
eminently successful and famous, and so wholly unlike other 
mortals, can hardly have come into existence without the aid of the 
deity. Thus both the military undertakings of Alexander and the 
warrior-prince himself were supplied with substantial religious 
credentials. 

His immediate successors soon clothed themselves with the 
same sort of authority. They not only assiduously inculcated 
the notion of Alexander's divine personality, but also made similar 
affirmations regarding themselves. Ptolemy I and his wife were 
not given supreme religious honors until after their death, but the 
second Ptolemy attained to this distinction during his lifetime. 
Henceforth the Egyptian rulers regularly supplemented their politi- 
cal dignity with divine credentials. Not only were they believed 
to be descended from some god, but they were the actual incarna- 
tion of deity and so were explicitly styled "God." The Seleucid 
rulers enjoyed similar honors, bearing such titles as "Zeus Victor,'' 
"Apollo Savior," "God Manifest," "God Victor," "Manifest 
Dionysus," and the like. These names were not merely self- 
bestowed decorations. Behind them stood a very definite religious 
organization designed to inculcate the notion that the absolute 
monarch, the stability of whose empire depended in reality upon 
the strength of his armies, ruled by divine right. 

The Romans were less ready than were the Orientals to trust 
their national fortunes to a deified war-lord, yet their whole national 

1 Fortune or Virtue of Alex. i. 6. 2 Anabasis vii. 30. 
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life was bound up most closely with religious observances. Rome 
believed that it had been destined from the first to exercise military 
supremacy over the whole world. Romulus, the legendary founder 
of the city, was said to have been the son of the war-god Mars. 
The city had been built at the instance of the gods whose will had 
been communicated to Romulus by vultures, and as these birds 
were accustomed to blood and prey the circumstances were thought 
to presage a brilliant military career for the new foundation. 1 
Tradition also reported that early in history the manner of declar- 
ing and conducting war had been put upon a religious basis; 2 and 
the camp had its sacred precinct whither the unfortunate might 
flee for protection, since blood could not be shed in that place 
without defiling the altars of the gods. 3 The religious scrupulosity 
with which the Romans conducted the affairs of state is too well 
known to need restatement. As Appius Claudius says, protesting 
against those who were disposed to neglect the sacred rites, "Who 
does not know that this city was built by auspices and that all 
things were conducted by auspices during war and peace both 
at home and abroad?" 4 

Foreign deities were also called in to support the Roman armies. 
One of the most familiar illustrations of this procedure was the 
introduction of the Cybele-cult into Rome in the year 204 B.C. 
The Carthaginian invasion was threatening, a severe plague had 
devastated the army, and numerous showers of stones had led the 
authorities to consult the Sibylline books. The answer directed 
that the invasion of Italy by a foreign foe could be successfully 
met if the Idaean Mother (Cybele) were brought to Rome. At 
this moment ambassadors who had been sent to Delphi to sacrifice 
to Apollo returned with encouraging news to the effect that the 
oracle had predicted victory for the Romans. The prediction, so 
it was assumed, would find fulfilment through following the advice 
of the Sibyl, and accordingly the cult of the Phrygian goddess was 
introduced with much solemnity. 5 Thus two foreign deities, Apollo 
and Cybele, were now thought to sanction and support the Roman 
cause. 

1 Florus i. 1. 3 Tacitus Annals i. 39. 

* Livy i. 32. * Livy vi. 41. 5 Ibid. xdx. 10 £. 
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Since the army sought the help of the gods, the sanctities of 
religion were to be respected by the soldiery. Livy (xxix. 8 f .) 
narrates that the Romans, on gaining the ascendancy in the ter- 
ritory of the Locrians, violated the temples and went to the extreme 
of even carrying off the treasures of Proserpine. Pyrrhus had 
committed the same crime, but on being punished by the loss of his 
fleet he returned the sacred money and made a costly expiatory 
offering. The crime of the Romans was also attended with calam- 
ity. Those who had violated the temple were subsequently seized 
by a spirit of madness causing them to turn on each other with the 
fury of enemies intent upon mutual annihilation. Soldiers and 
officers alike joined in the bloody riot and were killed or mutilated 
in large numbers. Such was the punishment which overtook those 
who exercised their military prerogatives of violence and rapine 
in places made sacred by religion. 

Similarly Polybius (Histories iv. 67) charges those militarists who 
disregard religious sanctities with violating the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying all human existence. He says of the Aetolians, 
who invaded Epirus and demolished the sanctuary at Dodona, that 
they "had no regard for the laws of peace or War, but in the one as 
well as in the other acted in defiance of the customs and principles 
of mankind." 

The practical way in which the Roman authorities made religion 
serve the interests of the state is attested by a paragraph from 
Polybius' Histories vi. 56 : 

But the most important difference for the better which the Roman com- 
monwealth appears to me to display is in their religious beliefs. For I conceive 
that what in other nations is looked upon as a reproach, I mean a scrupulous 
fear of the gods, is the very thing which keeps the Roman commonwealth 
together. To such an extraordinary height is this carried among them, both 
in private and public business, that nothing could exceed it. Many people 
might think this unaccountable; but in my opinion their object is to use it as 
a check upon the common people. If it were possible to form a state wholly 
of philosophers, such a custom would perhaps be unnecessary. But seeing 
that every multitude is fickle, and full of lawless desires, unreasoning anger, 
and violent passion, the only resource is to keep them in check by mysterious 
terrors and scenic effects of this sort. Wherefore, to my mind, the ancients 
were not acting without purpose or at random, when they brought in among 
the vulgar those opinions about the gods, and the belief in the punishments 
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in Hades. Much rather do I think that men nowadays are acting rashly 
and foolishly in rejecting them. This is the reason why, apart from anything 
else, Greek statesmen, if entrusted with a single talent, though protected by 
ten checking-clerks, as many seals, and twice as many witnesses, cannot be 
induced to keep faith; whereas among the Romans, in their magistracies and 
embassies, men have the handling of a great amount of money, and yet from 
pure respect to their oath keep their faith intact. 1 

At a later date, and more especially in the East, the idea of the 
emperor's divine origin and authority was employed, in much the 
same way as by Alexander and his followers, to place militarism 
upon a religious basis. The Greeks were profuse in their gratitude 
to the Romans for help in throwing off the Macedonian yoke, and 
Roman generals like Flamininus, Pompey, and Julius Caesar were 
hailed as divine deliverers. In the imperial period this reverence 
became an important factor in the maintenance of Roman rule in 
the East. The cult of the living emperor, who was associated with 
the goddess Roma, was established at various places with an 
official priesthood and an appropriate temple. In Rome itself 
the emperors, out of deference to the popular prejudice against 
monarchy, were slower to employ this type of religious sanction. 
But in the East they freely availed themselves of these credentials, 
encouraging the building of temples in .their honor and accepting 
the most extravagant laudatory epithets. 2 Thus both the Mace- 
donians and the Romans followed the example of the other great 
world-powers of antiquity, giving militarism a full quota of divine 
sanctions. 

Much the same thing was true of smaller groups included within 
the domains of the Macedonians and the Romans. The Syrian, 
Eunus, who led the slave war in Sicily in the year 134 B.C., claimed 
inspiration from the Syrian goddess by whose command he called 
his fellow-slaves to arms in the name of liberty. But the Jews 
furnished the most illustrious example of the religious revolutionist. 
The Maccabean uprising against the Seleucids, and several revolts 
of more or less magnitude against the Romans, were all conducted 

1 The Histories of Polybius, translated by E. Shuckburgh (New York, 1889), 
I, SOS I- 

* For particulars see S. J. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago, 
1014), pp. 211 ff. 
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under the conviction that God approved the enterprise and would 
crown the rebels' arms with victory. Although Christians refused 
to participate in these military activities of their Jewish kinsmen, 
we are not to infer that Christians therefore would deny religious 
sanctions to all military endeavors. On the contrary, they looked 
for an early demonstration of God's own military supremacy when 
all the armies of the Romans, since they really belonged to Satan, 
would be overwhelmingly defeated by the hosts of heaven. 

II 

National faiths naturally make extensive use of military 
imagery and ideals in defining the content of religion. But neither 
the Macedonians nor the Romans had a full-fledged national reli- 
gion which might have been superimposed upon the vanquished. 
In fact, it was not the policy of either of these conquerors to abol- 
ish the religions of subjugated peoples. Yet the establishment of 
world-empire did demand a change of emphasis in many of the 
older cults. Since the national ideal of former times gradually 
vanished with the absorption of the smaller states into one vast 
world-empire, religion necessarily became more strongly individual- 
istic. But the abandonment of nationalism did not mean that 
religion was no longer affected by militarism. Just so long as 
the latter remained an ever-present factor in human experience, 
did it continue to be influential in the religious domain. 

When nationalism gave place to individualism, fealty to the 
monarch supplanted the older notion of devotion to the nation, 
and religion very soon felt the effect of this change of emphasis. 
In earlier times the national patriot fought primarily for his 
country; now his first obligation was to his king, who was the 
divinely appointed guardian of his country's weal. Side by side 
with this new individualism there went also a new cosmopolitanism 
which further relieved the individual of any sense of immediate 
personal responsibility for the welfare of society. He was now 
simply an atom in a vast cosmic mechanism too great for him to 
understand, or to question with impunity. He must either find 
his life's satisfactions in blind submission to a monarchically 
administered order of present existence, or else he must seek a 
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way of escape from the present world to new and other-worldly 
realms of bliss. 

The former of these tendencies found its most common expres- 
sion in worship of the ruler. The mighty prince whose invincible 
armies brought peace and prosperity to his subjects had a tremen- 
dous influence upon the religion of his admirers. They revered 
him as their savior, they made their god in his image, and they 
rendered him their worship. A citation from the birthday decree 
of Augustus, issued about the year 9 B.C., will serve to illustrate 
the sentiments behind this type of religion: 

Since Providence, which orders all our life introducing esteem and dis. 
tinction, adorned our life most perfectly by granting us Augustus, whom she 
filled with virtue for the benefit of mankind — sending him to be a savior for 
us as well as for our descendants, bringing all wars to an end and setting up 
all things in order — when Caesar appeared he fulfilled the hopes of those who 
pointed forward to him, not only excelling previous benefactors, but leaving 
to future generations no hope of surpassing him. The birthday of the god 
[Augustus] was for the world the beginning of the good tidings [gospels] because 
of him. 

Similar language, typical of many such remains, is found in 
the inscription from Halicarnassus: 

Now the eternal and immortal power of all nature bestowed benefactions 
in superabundance upon men, granting to our own good fortune Caesar 
Augustus, father of his own native land, Rome divine. He also is patrimonial 
Zeus and savior of the common race of mankind, all of whose prayers Provi- 
dence has not only fulfilled but even surpassed; for earth and sea have peace, 
cities flourish well governed, harmonious, and prosperous, the course of all 
good things has reached a climax and all mankind has been filled with good 
hopes for the future and good cheer for the present. 

Remarkable as was the influence of the victorious war-lord 
upon religion within the Graeco-Roman world, many persons were 
not content with this merely terrestrial hope. Like Seneca, they 
were often dissatisfied if not disgusted by the tyranny of imperial 
rule, and believed death to be the only sure means of attaining 
real liberty. 1 Consequently various religions which guaranteed 
the believer a blessed immortality took on new life in the Mediter- 
ranean world. Yet even these mystery-cults did not escape the 

1 On Benefits, vi. 19. 
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dominant influence of the military regime. Mithraism was dis- 
tinctly a soldiers' religion, but its influence did not become at all 
extensive in the period with which we are at present concerned. 
The older cults, however, show distinctly the effects of a martial 
environment. The devotees thought in military terminology, 
although dwelling more especially upon the benefits of peace or 
even tacitly protesting against the exaltation of violence. The 
oath of initiation {saci ■amentum) into the mysteries of Bacchus — 
if Livy (xxxix. 15) is correctly informed — was modeled after that 
taken by the soldier; and the initiate into the mysteries of Isis 
now counted himself to be enrolled in a "holy militia." 1 The 
hero-gods of the mystery-cults, as they appear in the legends of 
Graeco-Roman times, are often portrayed in the likeness of the 
world-conquering Alexander. But they warred only for the benefit 
of mankind, their chief object being to bestow gifts upon mortals. 
Dionysus, for example, journeyed through the world even to 
India, teaching men the culture of the vine together with other 
arts of civilization, and after overcoming various enemies he was 
at last rewarded with divine honors. 2 The deities and heroes con- 
nected with the Eleusinian mysteries — Demeter, Kore, Triptol- 
emus — performed similar functions. Isis and Osiris were credited 
with even greater trials and conquests in their militant mission 
prior to joining the ranks triumphant. Osiris was born, "Lord 
of all," but his chief ambition was to teach mankind cultivation 
of the soil, to give them laws, and to instruct them in religion. He 
traveled over all the earth taming warlike men with persuasive 
words and music and song. Yet he and Isis, with whom he was 
most closely associated, engaged in fierce conflict with deific 
enemies; but finally, having completed their labors, they were 
exalted in triumph to heaven. This idea is brought out very clearly 
in Plutarch's Isis and Osiris, chap, xvii : 

But the avenger of Osiris, his sister and wife [Isis] who extinguished and 
put a stop to the madness and fury of Typhon, did not forget the contests and 
struggles she had gone through, nor yet her own wanderings, nor did she 
suffer oblivion and silence to envelop her many deeds of wisdom and many 

1 Apuleius Metamorphoses xi. 15. 

1 Diodorus I. xv. 6-8; Pausanius, x. 29; Lucian Dialogues of the Dead xiv. 
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feats of courage, but by intermingling with the most sacred ceremonies images, 
hints and representations of her sufferings of yore, she consecrated at one and 
the same time both lessons of piety and consolation in suffering for men and 
women when overtaken by misfortune. And she, together with Osiris, having 
been translated from the rank of good demons up to that of gods, by means 
of their virtue (as later was done with Hercules and Bacchus) receive not 
inappropriately the united honors of gods and demons everywhere both in 
the regions above earth and in those under ground, possessing the supreme 
power. 1 

Even the philosophers, who often protested against war, fre- 
quently used martial imagery in a semi-religious manner. Seneca 
(Ep. cvii. 9) remarked that God should be obeyed cheerfully, for 
it was a poor soldier who whiningly followed his emperor. Epic- 
tetus admonished his hearers to swear the military oath of alle- 
giance to God as the soldier did to Caesar, for the true Stoic was 
a willing recruit in the service of Zeus. 3 In this teaching the Stoics 
were following the example of Socrates who saw in his God-given 
task of defending the truth a resemblance to military duty imposed 
by earthly rulers. 3 There was less religious fervor behind the 
phrase "soldiers of elixapfiivri"; and the frequent militia Veneris 
of the poets is not of importance in the present connection. 4 

The influence of militarism upon Jewish religion was especially 
pronounced. This was due to the fact that the Jews, at least in 
Palestine, still held tenaciously to their national ideals even in 
Graeco-Roman times. The faith of the Hebrews had been sorely 
tried by God's failure to give them the national supremacy for which 
they had believed themselves destined. But as time passed, and 
no earthly prince seemed able to restore the glories of David and 
Solomon, a new faith reared itself above the debris of their shattered 
hopes. The new r6gime would not be a product of earth but a 
gift from heaven. The Messiah would not arise from among the 
children of men; he would be the heavenly Son of Man coming with 
power to set up a new kingdom of righteousness upon a miraculously 
renovated earth. This event would constitute the greatest military 

1 Plutarch's Morals: Theosophical Essays, translated by C. W. King (London, 
1882), p. 22. 

' Epictetus Discourses I. xiv. 2; III. xxiv. 6. 

3 Plato Apology 28E. 4 Cf. Ovid Amours i. 9. 
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triumph of all ages. God in person, or through the agency of the 
Messiah, would utterly annihilate all his enemies. 

While this type of belief may have been fairly common among 
Palestinian Jews in New Testament times, there were some who 
wished to make a more immediate appeal to force, believing that 
if they took the initiative God would intervene in their behalf. 
Religion for them was closely associated with present as well as 
with future militancy. On various occasions they interpreted 
religious duty in terms of actual revolution. Any affront to their 
religious scruples — or, what meant the same thing, to their national 
pride — was thought to justify violent retaliatory action in which 
they willingly sacrificed their lives in defense of their convictions. 
These Zealots, as they were called, are said by Josephus to have 
appeared as a distinct sect at the time when the government of 
Judaea was placed in the hands of a Roman procurator in the year 
6 a.d. But the Zealots introduced no essentially new principle 
into Jewish thinking, so far as concerned the rights of religion to 
express itself not only in the phraseology but in the actual conduct 
of war. The Zealot and the "passivist" were really agreed on the 
general principle, but they differed on the question of expediency. 
The former would exercise his military rights at once, while the 
latter would wait for God to take the initiative. 

The early Christians were "passivists" in their attitude toward 
both the Jewish and the Roman state. They paid the temple tax 
imposed by the Jewish authorities (Matt. 17:24 ff.), as well as the 
tribute money collected by the Romans (Matt. 22:17 ff.; Mark 
12:14 ff.; Luke 20:22 ff.; Rom. 13:7), though they felt themselves 
quite superior to either of these powers. Furthermore, their 
unlimited confidence in God's management of the universe, and 
their firm belief that in the near future he would suddenly intervene 
to right all evils, relieved them from any personal responsibility 
for the solution of political or social problems. They refused to 
join the Jewish revolutionists, evil though they believed the Roman 
government in the last analysis to be. This attitude meant an 
interpretation of the messianic hope quite different from that of 
the Zealots, for it implied that all worldly dominion under the 
present order of existence — even that which Jewish loyalists were 
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fighting to attain — was inherently evil. To acquire any sort of 
kingdom within the present world-order would be to bow down 
to Satan, hence the indifference of the Christian toward politics. 
He could justify his view by recalling the incident in Jesus' 
temptation, where the kingdoms of the earth were assumed to 
be the property of Satan (Matt. 4:8 f.; Luke 4:6 ff.). But since 
it seemed to be God's wish that the evil one should be temporarily 
in the ascendancy, Christians would not only submit to the present 
order but would emphasize their submission by yielding twice as 
much as was demanded — they would go two miles instead of one, 
they would offer the other cheek when smitten on the one, and 
they would give their cloak to him who forcibly took their tunic 
(Matt. 5:39 f.; Luke 6:29 f.). 

Apparently it was not always easy to persuade all Christians 
to emulate this ideal. Even in so small a matter as the adjustment 
of local disputes between members of the church at Corinth a 
belligerent spirit had manifested itself. This was sharply con- 
demned by Paul who reminded the Corinthians that they might well 
suffer injustice temporarily since all their troubles would soon be 
adjusted in the final judgment when they, indeed, would be ele- 
vated to the position of judge even over angels (I Cor. 6:3, 7). 
Submission to the authority of the state was also inculcated by 
different Christian teachers. The readers of I Peter were encour- 
aged to obey the rulers, remembering that Jesus, confident in the 
righteousness of God, had submitted even to reviling and death 
at the hands of these earthly authorities (I Pet. 2:13-17, 23). 
Paul admonished the Romans to be subject to the powers which 
God had ordained for the present protection of society (Rom. 
13:1-7). A similar note was sounded in Titus 3:1-3 and in 
Clement of Rome's Epistle to the Corinthians, chaps. 60 f . In 
later times the attitude toward the state authorities was far less 
friendly, but there never was any serious disposition to resist the 
state by force. 

Although the Christians were "passivists" with reference to 
the existing political order, they were far from being "pacifists" 
when it came to defining the content of Christian thinking. For 
this purpose they used freely both the imagery and the language of 
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militarism. One of the most notable of such examples from the 
New Testament is Eph. 6:10-18, in which believers are exhorted 
to arm themselves with a complete equipment for the mighty war- 
fare which is being waged between the powers of darkness and the 
followers of Christ. Paul, in his controversy with the Corinthians, 
declares that he is armed with powerful spiritual weapons which 
he will employ to raze the strongholds of his enemies' pride (II 
Cor. 10:3-6). Christians are "soldiers" equipped with the armor 
of righteousness, they are entitled to a soldier's pay for service 
rendered if they choose to demand it, and they are prepared to 
suffer any hardships their general may command (e.g., Rom. 
6:13 f., 23; 13:12; I Cor. 9:7; II Cor. 6:7; 11:8; Phil. 2:25; 

I Thess. 5:8; Philem., vs. 2; I Tim. 1:18; II Tim. 2:3 f.). 

The military ideal was employed even more extensively in 
describing the redemptive work of the Messiah. The new religious 
movement inaugurated by him was called a "kingdom," and the 
process by which it was to be consummated was a unique display 
of military prowess on the part of its king. While upon earth his 
royal claims had been set at naught, but a day would come when 
he would appear in the glory of his Father with the holy angels 
and slay his enemies with the breath of his mouth (Mark 8:38; 

II Thess. 2:8). The early Christians awaited the coming of "the 
Day" with eager confidence, longing for the appearing of their 
warrior-prince accoutered in the panoply of heaven and leading 
the angelic hosts to victory in behalf of righteousness. Thus both 
the career of the believer and the activity of his Lord were expressed 
in terms of the military ideal — an ideal still preserved in such popu- 
lar hymns as "Onward Christian Soldiers" and "The Son of God 
Goes Forth to War." 

In general the religions of the Graeco-Roman world usually 
emulated some form of the military ideal. Yet apart from occa- 
sional extremists, like Eunus among the Sicilian slaves and the 
Zealots in Palestine, the influence of militarism did not often come 
to expression in actual violence undertaken in the name of religion. 
Whether religion itself is to be credited with exercising a voluntary 
restraint in this respect, or whether the watchfulness and stability 
of the Roman rule is to be chiefly thanked, would in some cases be 
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difficult to say. It was not long, however, before conditions 
changed and religion availed itself of the assistance of the army 
in its propaganda. Christianity ultimately attained to this favored 
position, but not until after the period to which our present study 
belongs. 

Ill 

War, as a concrete factor in human experience, has rarely 
been popular. Not until it clothes itself in the garments of patrio- 
tism, or affects to champion some moral or spiritual ideal, does it 
acquire a semblance of respectability. Even then it is sometimes 
suspected of being a wolf in sheep's clothing — perhaps a Satan 
masquerading as an angel of light. At least, as an item in actual 
human experience, it can hardly hope for any higher encomium 
than to be adjudged a necessary evil. Its benefits have at times 
been highly praised, but these have usually been discovered ex post 
facto, and their integrity has been guarded by a discreet silence 
about accompanying evils. Furthermore, under these circum- 
stances little if any account has been taken of the more fundamental 
question as to whether even greater benefits could not and ought 
not to have been procured by pacific agencies. 

The Graeco-Roman world was not unique in this respect. It 
is very true that the actual fact of war was viewed with repugnance 
by many persons. Poets like Tibullus (i. 3) and Virgil (Eclog. 
iv) lamented the degeneracy of their age, when under the rule of 
Jupiter "slaughter and swords were incessant"; and they longed 
for the coming of a new day — the return of Saturn's rule — when a 
new king should appear "under whom first the iron age shall 
cease and the golden age over all the world arise." The same sort 
of longing was reflected in the popular praise of the ruler who was 
hailed as "savior" because he was thought to mediate the blessings 
of peace to his subjects. It was in this spirit that Augustus' birth- 
day was rated equal to the beginning of all creation, since it " gave 
another aspect to the whole world which would truly have perished 
utterly had not Caesar, the common good fortune of all men, been 
born." 

As to the desirability of eliminating war, there apparently was 
practical unanimity of opinion. But the final attainment of this 
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ideal was often felt to be a long way off, and there probably was 
not a little skepticism regarding the possibility of its attainment. 
For the most part, people who gave the subject any reflective 
consideration whatever tried to discover the real causes which 
produced war and to estimate it from an ethical or political point 
of view. The chief questions they asked were: (i) By what means 
can the evil be reduced to the smallest possible dimensions, if it 
cannot indeed be entirely eliminated? (2) What are the causes, 
just or otherwise, which lead to war ? and (3) What justifications 
can be offered in its behalf on those occasions when it appears to 
be inevitable ? Some typical answers given to these questions in 
Graeco-Roman times may prove interesting. 

The point of view of a statesman and moralist, who interpreted 
life from the postulates of the Platonic philosophy, is revealed in 
Cicero. In his Offices (i. 11 and 23) he says there are two ways in 
which a dispute may be settled. It may be amicably decided on 
the basis of a full discussion, or the disputants may resort to arms. 
The former method is the normal one for men to employ, and the 
latter is characteristic of beasts. Only when all amicable means 
fail is man justified in resorting to force, and even then the con- 
trolling motive should be a desire to bring about peace and safety 
for all concerned as soon as possible. Again, in his Commonwealth 
(iii. 37), he affirms his conviction that all wars should proceed from 
a proper motive and only after a pacific settlement of difficulties 
is found to be absolutely impossible. In this connection he draws 
a distinction between the duty of the individual and that of the 
state, imposing upon the latter a greater obligation to preserve 
its own existence intact. The state is assumed to be a superior 
form of existence which belongs in a higher category than the indi- 
vidual and the preservation and protection of which is more im- 
portant. The individual may regard death as a legitimate means 
of escape from trouble, but the state must be so constituted as to 
live forever — the Roman state, of course, Cicero means. Should 
it fall into decay the catastrophe could be compared only to the 
final wreck of the universe. Hence, "since Rome has acquired 
possession of the world by war, it must employ force to keep the 
universe from collapsing." Yet Rome ultimately fell without 
wrecking the universe, and the hope it had cherished of attaining 
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permanent peace by force of arms proved a delusion. In fact, 
the fate of the Roman Empire might be taken to indicate that they 
who live by the sword shall one day perish by the sword. 

Plutarch of Chaeronea — Platonist, litterateur, and ardent 
admirer of Hellenism — in his treatise on the Fortune or Virtue of 
Alexander (i. 4-6) unstintedly praises the great Macedonian con- 
queror for bestowing the gifts of civilization upon the subjugated 
peoples of the Orient. On this ground Alexander's military 
activity — and, incidentally, war in general when properly authenti- 
cated — is fully justified. Alexander's expedition is said to have 
been prompted by a desire to civilize wild and barbarous rulers, 
and to establish cultured Greek cities among rude and unpolished 
peoples. Good government, peace, and civilization followed him; 
Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles now became known to the con- 
quered peoples, "who would never have been civilized had they 
never been conquered." But those who fled before the victorious 
Alexander, escaping his forcibly conferred blessings, remained in a 
state of unrelieved misery. Since he was performing the will of 
heaven by conducting the civilizing propaganda, and since he was 
thereby really bestowing benefits upon mortals, he was fully justi- 
fied in using force to accomplish his purpose. The end amply 
justified the means. Hence those whom he could not win by per- 
suasion he subdued by armies, laboring that he might bring all 
peoples under the dominion of the divine Hellenic Kultur. It 
goes without saying that the man who expounded this philosophy 
of war was a partisan Philhellene. 

The Epicureans are said to have treated somewhat slightingly 
those national and patriotic ideals by which men like Cicero and 
Plutarch sought to justify the phenomenon of war. The Epi- 
cureans refused, for example, to recognize anything especially 
praiseworthy in the Greek hero Epaminondas whose brilliant mili- 
tary career had raised Thebes to a position of supremacy over 
Sparta. It was allowed that he had a few good qualities, but the 
Epicureans nicknamed him " iron bowels " and asked why he wanted 
to devastate the Peloponnesus with war instead of remaining peace- 
fully at home. 1 This way of speaking must have seemed almost 
sacrilegious to Plutarch, who reports the tradition. Lucretius, 

1 Usener, Epicures (Leipzig, 1887), p. 329. 
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who represents Roman Epicureanism, also protests against war. 
In the introduction to his poem on the Nature of Things he appeals 
to Venus, whose name he uses metaphorically to personify all the 
vital forces of nature, to stop the ravages of war upon both land 
and sea. 

The Stoics were still more incisive in their criticism of the war- 
ideal. The earlier representatives of this school apparently tried 
to harmonize the fact of war with their faith in divine Providence. 
Zeno and Chrysippus are said to have believed that God used war 
as a means of preventing the earth from becoming overpopulated. 1 
But as this is the report of one of their critics, it may be that Zeno 
had really intended to point out that belligerency was wont to 
accompany, or to be engendered by, colonizing activity and com- 
mercial jealousies. War was the result when "cities, overcharged 
with too many citizens, send forth colonies into foreign territory 
and make war against other peoples." Possibly Cleanthes had 
some such thing in mind when he referred, in his well-known Hymn, 
to the evil deeds which wicked men wrought upon earth and sea, 
thus making it necessary for God to bring order out of disorder. 

Among the later Stoics, Seneca is especially severe in his arraign- 
ment of militarism. He ridicules the folly of those martial activities 
by which human beings establish tribal boundaries and fight for 
control of territory. Would ants, he sarcastically asks, if they 
ever should become endowed with human intelligence, apportion 
the threshing-floor into many provinces? In his opinion, the 
laudation of nationalism and militancy is mainly a cloak to shield 
pride and greed of gold. In writing of the winds {Natural Ques- 
tions V. xviii. 4 ff.) he says that God did not intend them to be 
used for military advantage: 

His object was not that we might man our fleet with armed soldiers to 
seize every quarter of the main, and that we might go in search of foes either 
in or beyond the sea. What frenzy goads us on, and matches us in strife for 
our mutual destruction ? We spread the sails to the winds to go in quest of 
war, and we run risks of sea for the sake of meeting risks of battle! .... Why 
do we press whole nations into arms? Why do we enrol armies to marshal 
their lines amid the billows? Why do we disquiet the seas? The land, I 
suppose, is not wide enough to compass our death! .... But what can one 

1 Plutarch The Contradictions of the Stoics 22 f. 
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call it but plain insanity actually to carry destruction in your train, to rush in 
anger against men you never saw, to lay waste without provocation all that 
comes in your path, and, after the fashion of wild beasts, to kill a man you do 
not hate? We are worse than beasts, for they bite only in retaliation, or 
from hunger; but we, utterly lavish of our own and others' blood, harass the 
seas by the vessels we launch, entrust our safety to the waves, and pray for 
favoring winds, counting it our good fortune to be borne in safety to the wars! 
To what lengths have our crimes hurried us criminals? Is it not enough to 
vent one's madness within one's own sphere? Your stupid king of Persia 
must cross into Greece, filling it with an army with which he has failed to con- 
quer it. Your Alexander, leaving behind Bactria and India, must needs seek 
to learn what lies beyond the great sea, and will chafe that there is any point 
beyond which he cannot go. Crassus in like manner will fall a prey to the 
Parthians through his lust for gold. He will not dread the imprecations of 
the tribune who calls him back, nor the storms of the tedious sea, nor the 
lightning by Euphrates that foretold destruction, nor the resistance of heaven 
itself. Through the wrath of man and God alike gold shall be sought. 1 

The Stoic Musonius Rufus was also opposed to war, and so 
loyal was he to his convictions that he proclaimed his views both 
in season and out of season. When the civil strife was raging 
between Vitellius and Vespasian he visited the camp and attempted 
to harangue the soldiers. Tacitus {History iii. 81) says he lauded 
the blessings of peace and protested against the calamities of war. 
But his audience did not appreciate his efforts. He was derided 
by some, others treated him with disgust, still others raised violent 
opposition, and Musonius barely escaped alive. Such was the 
treatment accorded the reformer, himself a Roman knight, who 
inveighed against the existing order — or rather disorder — of things. 

The religionists of the period did not devote themselves to the 
solution of the problem of war with the same practical seriousness 
as did the politician or philosopher. Much of the religion of that 
day was less concerned with the renovation of society than with the 
isolation of a select group of persons who were being prepared for a 
future life of blessedness in another world. Escape from war was 
ardently desired, and it was criticized for its inhumanity and wick- 
edness, but no religion of the time — pagan, Jewish, or Christian — 
made any serious efforts at actually establishing upon earth a 

1 Translation by J. Clarke, Physical Science in the Time of Nero (London, 1910), 
pp. 213 ff. 
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practically workable social and political order for all humanity 
in which war would be eliminated. To be sure, the pagan mysteries 
lauded the ideal of peace, and Christianity inculcated, as did Sto- 
icism, the doctrine of human brotherhood and the supremacy of 
love, even love for one's enemies. But this ideal course of conduct 
was set forth, in the case of Christianity, more especially as the 
goal of attainment within the community of believers. It would 
insure them an ultimate reward and would prevent them from 
encroaching upon the rights of God with respect to the execution 
of vengeance (Matt. 5:44 ff.; Luke 6:27 ff.; Rom. 12:17, I 9 1 -)- 
It was perfectly natural that Christians in the first century, rela- 
tively few as they were in numbers and uninfiuential politically and 
socially, should not consider seriously the possibility of reconstruct- 
ing the main fabric of society in accordance with their lofty ethical 
ideals for individual conduct. Still more impossible was it for them 
to engage in this undertaking, since they believed that the present 
order was soon to perish utterly by the hand of God. The task 
of applying this Christian ideal in a more permanent and extensive 
system of earthly relationships, or of constructing new ideals to 
meet new situations, remained to be worked out by future genera- 
tions. 

While the Graeco-Roman world can scarcely be said to have 
reached any final solution of the problem of war, its treatment of 
this subject is both interesting and suggestive. Following a very 
natural impulse, it provided war with substantial religious sanc- 
tions and it fortified religion with numerous martial attributes. 
The Stoic analysis of the causes of war is particularly penetrating. 
Commercial aggressiveness backed by armies and navies, national 
pride in the acquisition of foreign territory, the spirit of adventure 
and craving for glory — these undoubtedly were important factors 
in stimulating military activities, particularly among the Romans. 
With the Macedonians the situation was slightly different, in that 
the individual war-lord played a more important r61e. His per- 
sonal ambitions were not, however, different in kind from the main 
incentives behind war in general. As the wars of that age were 
attended with both good and evil consequences, it was possible 
for men like Cicero and Plutarch, dwelling chiefly upon items that 
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could be regarded as beneficial, to see in the phenomenon an instru- 
ment of good government as well as an agency for the preservation 
and spread of culture. The less favorable judgment, proceeding 
from the conviction that the evils of war were too great to warrant 
its justification at all, had more difficulty in showing that the 
function which war served could actually be preformed by pacific 
agencies. It must be admitted that the case of these critics was 
far stronger on its negative than on its positive side. But we are 
not to conclude that their ideal was absolutely impracticable, 
merely because they did not succeed in making it actually effective 
in their own world. 



